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he main texts of Old Norse mythology are The Elder Edda, Snorra Edda, 
and Ynglinga saga.’ From the prominence of Óðinn in these texts one 
would expect him to occur frequently in other genres of Old Norse 
literature, much as the Zeus/Jupiter of the Graeco-Roman pantheon is promi- 
nent in the genres of classical literature and is by no means confined to explicitly 
mythological texts. In fact, Óðinn rarely makes an appearance outside the main 
mythological texts. He is, for example, only mentioned twice in the Norse 
romances (riddarasggur), and never in the Icelandic hagiographic literature. 
Perhaps most surprisingly, given that the Icelandic family sagas (Íslendingasogur) 
are for the most part set in pre-Christian times and around the time of the con- 
version, Óðinn is very seldom mentioned in these texts, and only twice can he 
be said to play an active part in them.* Understandably, then, most studies of 
Óðinn have concentrated on Snorra Edda, the eddic poems, and Ynglinga saga 
to the virtual exclusion of the other genres. 
In the course of studying Odinn, I have therefore considered it worthwhile 
to examine the travels of Odinn across different genres, especially with respect 
to the god’s representation depending on whether the genre deals with pre- 


! Saxo's Gesta Danorum is in my opinion also to be included among the main mythological 
texts. But Odinn does not appear often in Gesta Danorum considering the length of the text 
(he only appears in books I-IX). 

* It would be interesting to study whether other gods follow a similar pattern. There are 
no place-names in Iceland derived from Odinn but place names from Freyr and Pérr do occur 
(Turville-Petre 1972, 8). These gods are also prominent in Landnámabók, hence Freyr and Þórr 
are to some extent likely to be more prominent than Óðinn in the Íslendingasggur. 
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Christian or Christian times. In the medieval Icelandic texts and in Saxo’s Gesta 
Danorum, Óðinn appears to be treated in accordance with the context, aim, and 
ideology of the particular texts. The picture of Odinn therefore differs from text 
to text. The aim of this article is to study the use of the figure of Óðinn in differ- 
ent genres of the Old Norse corpus, that is, in hagiographic literature (which 
includes heilagra manna sogur, bískupasggur, and postula sogur) as well as in the 
konungasggur, Íslendingasggur, fornaldarsogur, riddarasegur, and skaldic poetry. 


Óðinn in Hagiographic Literature and Íslendingasogur 


Óðinn is hardly ever mentioned in the sagas of holy men in Iceland. The earliest 
bishops in Iceland never meet the cult of Odinn or of the other Old Norse gods. 
The reason is not that Odinn could not be mentioned in this Christian literary 
context. After all, his name is used in translations of Latin hagiography, where 
southern saints are depicted campaigning against the worship of the Graeco- 
Roman gods who are regularly translated into Nordic gods.* 

I think the reason for the general absence of Odinn in Icelandic hagiography 
may be related to the rarity of his appearance in the Íslendingasggur. The Íslen- 
dingasggur were written by Christian Icelanders and dealt with their Icelandic 
ancestors. Writing about their heathen ancestors in Iceland, often in a glorifying 
manner, may have presented a conflict for these Christians. On the one hand, 
it was a problem for Christians to glorify heathens, but on the other, they 
wanted to glorify their ancestors. A way of solving this conflict could be to 
represent the ancestors as noble heathens (Lönnroth 1969), or as heathens who 


? Besides differences of genre many sagas are preserved in several redactions, which may 
belong to different periods. My aim was originally to take the various uses of Odinn in 
different redactions of the same saga into consideration, as well as the date of the redaction. 
However, the dating of different redactions of the same saga most often depends on aesthetic 
judgement (Hast 1960, 96-102; Driscoll, 1992, Ixxxviii—xciii), which means that it can be 
difficult, if not impossible, to work out a chronological development of the ways Odinn is 
mentioned from these datings. 

* For our purposes there is little that one can deduce about a specific genre-related depic- 
tion of Odinn from the cases where he is used in interpretations of Graeco-Roman gods. Any 
god from Mercurius through Mars and Hercules to Jupiter can be translated as Odinn in this 
type of literature. The topic does not directly impinge upon the present study, because the 
translations are not strictly speaking an Old Norse genre and because of the obvious difficulty 
of accepting statements about Odinn which are clearly not meant to be about him but another 
god and are completely determined by the context of the Latin work. 
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respected values that were similar to Christian ones and who would have become 
Christians had they only been exposed to the true religion. It is, perhaps, along 
these lines that one can explain why Odinn does not feature regularly in the 
Íslendingasggur. In medieval Scandinavia and Iceland Óðinn was a major 
representative of Northern paganism and was interpreted as an active opponent 
of Christianity in several texts, as we shall see below. 

Óðinn's name rarely occurs in skaldic stanzas in the Íslendingasggur, and then, 
most often, only in kennings. We find references to Óðinn in the stanzas in Egils 
saga Skalla-Grimssonar, Gísla saga Súrssonar, Kormáks saga, Hallfreðar saga, Njáls 
saga, and Þorðar saga hreðu. Only in Egils saga Skalla-Grímssonar and Hallfreðar saga 
does the mention of Óðinn go beyond the mere conventions of skaldic diction. 

In Laxdæla saga the Christian King of Norway, Óláfr Tryggvason, refers to 
Óðinn in a favourable characterization of the Icelandic Kjartan. The King wants 
to christen the heathen Icelanders, but not against their will. He notes that 
Kjartan seems to place his trust in his own strength and weapons rather than in 
Óðinn and Þórr (‘eiga meira traust undir afli sínu ok vápnum, heldr en þar sem 
er Þórr ok Óðinn’: Kalund 1889-91, 149). The King’s impression of the heathen 
Kjartan is right, for he is ripe for conversion. Indeed, a little later in the narrative 
he is christened.’ 

In two Íslendingasggur that have been felt to have only a marginal relationship 
with the genre, Óðinn plays a minor part. In Bárðar saga Snæfellsáss he appears 
as Raudgrani, who preaches paganism to a Christian priest. When the priest can 
take no more preaching, he hits Raudgrani on the head with a crucifix. Raudgrani 
falls overboard and never surfaces again (Guðbrandur Vigfússon 1860, 39—40).° 


5 The oldest fragments of Laxdæla saga are dated to c. 1250-1300 (AM 162 D 1 fol and AM 
162 D 2 fol). See also Lönnroth 1969, 17. The abbreviation AM, The Arnamagnæan Manu- 
script Collection (Danish: Den Arnamagnæanske Handskriftsamling, Icelandic: Handritasafn 
Árna Magnússonar), is derived from Árni Magnússon (1663-1730), the great collector of 
Icelandic manuscripts. After Iceland became independent, 1666 manuscripts, considered to be 
Icelandic cultural property, were returned to Iceland from The Arnamagnæan Manuscript 
Collection at the University of Copenhagen and The Royal Library (Det Kongelige Bibliotek) 
in Copenhagen, and are now preserved in Stofnun Árna Magnússonar in Iceland. Around 1500 
manuscripts remain at The Arnamagnæan Institute and The Royal Libray in Copenhagen 
(<http://www.hum.ku.dk/ami/amcol.htm>). To find out which manuscripts have been trans- 
ferred from Denmark to Iceland, cf. the list of manuscripts at Stofnun Árna Magnússonar in 
Iceland and at The Arnamagnzan Institute in Copenhagen at <http://www.am.hi.is/ 
handritasafn/handritAStAM .php?fl=6> and <http://www.hum.ku.dk/ami/mss-cph.htmls>. 

é This saga belongs to the young Íslendingasggur and is only preserved complete in manu- 


to 


scripts from the seventeenth century. The oldest fragment of the saga (AM 564 a 4“) is from 
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Formally, Bárðar saga Snæfellsáss can be said to belong to the Íslendingasggur, but 
in style and content it is close to the fornaldarsggur, and the Óðinn of this saga 
appears to be a hybrid of the Óðinn we find in the þættir of the konungasogur 
and the fornaldarsegur.’ Harðar saga is another Íslendingasaga with fornaldarsaga 
features in which Óðinn plays a part. In the longer redaction of the saga, he 
appears in the guise of a stranger called Bjorn and helps the hero of the saga, 
Horðr, to break open a grave mound. This is the only instance in the 
Íslendingasogur when Óðinn appears without stirring up a conflict with Chris- 
tians. However, the treasure in the grave mound is cursed and causes trouble for 
the hero, which makes Odinn a troublesome character in the saga. 

While writing about heathens was not taboo in the thirteenth century (in the 
fornaldarsogur as well as in the konungasggur we meet many pagan protagonists 
and antagonists), it seems that in certain types of texts the mere mention of 
heathens and heathenism was avoided, notably in Icelandic hagiography and to 
some extent in the /slendingasggur. Heathenism, connected with Óðinn at least, 
seems — more so geographically and genealogically than temporally — to have 
been so close at hand that simple descriptions of Icelandic heathens were con- 
sidered undesirable in these types of sagas and even problematic from a religious 
point of view, as they did not square with the official story of Iceland’s conflict- 
free conversion to Christianity (Weber 1981, 500—or). It is worth mentioning in 
this connection that the treatment of Freyr and Þórr in the Íslendingasggur 
appears to be rather different since they appear more frequently, which may 
perhaps be explained by the fact that, first of all, these gods did not take up the 
role as the devil in disguise in Old Norse literature, and secondly, that Icelandic 
place-names (in comparison with place-names in Denmark and Southern 
Sweden, for example) indicate that the cult of these gods may have been more 
prominent than the cult of Odinn in pre-Christian times. 


c. 1390-1425. In Guðbrandur Vigfússon's edition of the saga the mentioned passage is based 
on AM 489 4” (c. 1450). 

7 Bárðar saga Snæfellsáss is a rare case of an Íslendingasaga that deals with a generational 
conflict due to the conversion to Christianity. For a discussion of this motif in the þættir, see 
Harris (1986, 202—03). 

8? This saga is preserved in full in a long redaction in AM 556 a 4“, dating from c. 
1475-1500. The short redaction is preserved in a fragment, AM 564 a 4°, which dates from c. 
1390-1425. Scholars do not agree whether the longer or the shorter redaction is the oldest (cf. 
Hast 1960, 96-102). 
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Óðinn in Riddarasogur 


As is well known, the ríddarasogur fall into two groups: the translated riddarasggur 
and the indigenous or Icelandic riddarasogur. In the thirteenth century, foreign 
romances, especially those in French, were translated in Norway, translations 
which in turn inspired Icelanders to write their own riddarasggur in the following 
centuries. For the same reason as I have excluded translations of Latin hagiog- 
raphy from the present study, I will only discuss the indigenous ríddarasogur.? 

The characters and the setting of the Icelandic riddarasegur are similar to 
those of the original French romances: they depict non-Scandinavian aristocrats 
and take place outside Scandinavia. It is not surprising that Odinn is hardly ever 
mentioned in these sagas, as his Scandinavian or Germanic qualities would clash 
too violently with the sagas’ exotic, South-European matter." 

Óðinn is only mentioned twice by name in Icelandic riddarasggur. In 
Sigurðar saga frækna, the antagonist’s spear is marked with Odinn’s sign (Loth 
1965, 93), and in Sigurðar saga pogla Óðinn is mentioned in the learned prologue 
as the teacher of magicians.” 


Óðinn in Konungasggur 


The kings’ sagas (konungasggur) assign far greater importance to Óðinn than do 
Icelandic hagiography, the Íslendingasggur, and the Icelandic riddarasogur. In the 
þættir in Óláfs saga Tryggvasonar en mesta, and in The Separate Saga of St Olaf, 
Óðinn appears in disguise and tempts the missionary kings in various ways.” 


? See note 4 above. Of the translated riddarasggur, Óðinn is only mentioned in Breta sogur, 
the Old Norse translation of Geoffrey of Monmouth’s Historia Regum Britanniae. This saga 
is commonly classified as a riddarasaga despite being a pseudo-historical text. 

'* This does not, on the other hand, stop translators from using his name in Icelandic 
translations of hagiography that are set in Southern Europe. 

= This prologue is only transmitted in the long redaction of the saga, edited by Agnete 
Loth based on AM 152 fol (c. 1500-25). The shorter redaction is generally considered to be the 
oldest (Driscoll 1992, Ixxxix—xcii). In its present state, the manuscript of the shorter redaction 
(AM 596 4°, c. 1350-1400 and 1400-1500) begins in chapter 15 (in Agnete Loth’s edition) of 
the saga, so we cannot know whether the prologue also belonged to the short redaction. 
However, an identical prologue is also transmitted in one manuscript of Gongu-Hrólfs saga 
(AM 589 f 4°, c. 1450-1500), so it could be an interpolation in the longer redaction of Sigurðar 
saga pogla. See however Sigurðar saga frækna for an Odinic figure. 

'* Óláfs saga Tryggvasonar en mesta is preserved in two redactions. One of these is preserved 
in AM 61 fol (c. 1350-75) on which Olafur Halldórsson's edition is based. The other redaction 
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The þættir of Óláfs saga Tryggvasonar en mesta often deal with Óláfr Tryggvason's 
missionary work. By and large the heathen characters are either of the noble kind 
or ridiculous and simple-minded people living far off the beaten track in Norway 
or Sweden. The heathen antagonists worship wooden statues of Þórr and Freyr, 
drinking both to them and to Óðinn. 

In The Separate Saga of St Olaf, Odinn visits the King calling himself Gestr 
(lit. ‘guest’). During the night Óláfr and Gestr speak about past kings, and 
Gestr asks Óláfr which of these kings he would choose to be, if he could. The 
King answers that he would never wish to be any heathen man, but Gestr urges 
him to speculate. Finally, the King says that he would prefer to be Hrólfr kraki. 
Gestr then asks why he would not prefer to be like 

sa konungr er sigr hafde vid huernn sem hann atti bardaga ok suo var venn ok uel at 

jprottum buinn at æingi uar hans like a Nordrlondum. ok suo matti odrum sigr gefa 


j soknum sem sialfum ser ok suo kringr skalldskapr sem odrum monnum mal sitt. 
(Guðbrandur Vigfússon and Unger 1860-68, II, 134-35) 


(that king who had victory over whoever he fought against in battle, and was so hand- 
some and so proficient in manly endeavours that no one was his equal in the Nordic 
countries; one who in military campaigns had the power to grant victory to others as 
to himself, and was as good at composing poetry as other men at talking plainly.) 


Such characteristics make a perfect description of Odinn as we meet him in 
Ynglinga saga, and St Óláfr understands that he is facing ‘hinn illi Odinn’ (the 
evil Óðinn), an unclean spirit, and wants to hit him on the head with his book 
of hours (Guðbrandur Vigfússon and Unger 1860—68, II, 134). 

We find a similar passage to this one in the different versions of the saga of 
the other missionary king, Óláfr Tryggvason. In Óláfs saga Tryggvasonar en 
mesta, an old, one-eyed, weak-sighted, and wisely spoken man comes to King 
Óláfr Tryggvason. The King is pleased because the guest tells him about many 
countries and about the kings of former times. The King is actually so pleased 
with all this information that he does not want to sleep that night, even though 
the bishop repeatedly urges him to do so. Reluctantly, the King finally goes to 
sleep, and when he wakes up after a little while he immediately asks to see the 
guest. The guest is nowhere to be found, and Óláfr realizes that it was the devil 


is preserved in Flateyjarbók and elsewhere. Johnsen’s and Jón Helgason’s edition of The 
Separate Saga of St Olaf is based on Holm perg 2 4° (c. 1250-1300), which is the oldest 
manuscript containing the complete saga. The manuscript is preserved in The Royal Library, 
Kungliga Biblioteket, in Stockholm, Sweden. 

3 The episode with Gestr is not found in Holm perg 2 4°, but is interpolated in 
Flateyjarbók's redaction of the saga. 
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himself in Odinn’s disguise, wishing to keep him awake at night so that he 
would sleep in the next day and neglect the service of God (Olafur Halldórsson 
1958—2000, II, 86—90). 

This episode is also found in Heimskringla, but there the identification with 
the devil is omitted (Finnur Jónsson 1893-1901, I, 377-—79).'* Ever since the editio 
princeps of Heimskringla, Peringskiöld’s Heimskringla eller Snorre Sturlusons 
Nordländske Konunga Sagor (Stockholm, 1697), it has been believed that Snorri 
Sturluson wrote the work. According to Jonna Louis-Jensen it cannot be proven 
that Snorri Sturluson wrote Heimskringla. She suggests that Snorri’s nephew, 
Óláfr hvítaskáld, may have written it, shortly before his death in 1259 (Louis- 
Jensen 1997). The omission, whoever made it, is interesting because it may give 
us a glimpse of how the author of Heimskringla worked. That is, he seems to 
have given the episode a pagan slant, perhaps reflecting his interest in pagan 
tradition. Ynglinga saga in Heimskringla and Snorra Edda testifies to such an 
interest among the Sturlungar, as does the episode in Hákonar saga hins gamla 
(Guðbrandur Vigfússon and Unger 1860—68, III, 120) where the king asks Snorri 
about one of Óðinn’s names.” 

Óðinn plays a part in two other episodes interpolated in Óláfs saga Tryggvaso- 
nar en mesta in Flateyjarbók. When the King is building the ship Ormr, Óðinn 
shows up in disguise, but his identity is revealed by the King (Guðbrandur Vig- 
fússon and Unger 1860-68, I, 434). In the mythical-heroic Sgrla þáttr the blood 
brothers Héðinn and Hogni have been cursed by Óðinn to fight until a Christian 
shows them mercy and kills them (Guðbrandur Vigfússon and Unger 1860-68, 
I, 280-82). Here Óláfr Tryggvason is presented as the merciful missionary king 
who, by means of one of his men, puts a symbolic end to paganism.” 


"4 Finnur Jónsson's edition of Heimskringla is edited from AM 35, 36, and 63 fol, a tran- 
script of the manuscript ‘Kringla’ that was lost in the fire in Copenhagen 1728. This episode 
goes back to Óláfs saga Tryggvasonar by Oddr Snorrason. In Oddr Snorrason’s version Óðinn 
is also identified with the devil. The different representations of Odinn cannot be due to the 
age of the different versions. Oddr Snorrason wrote his Ó/áf saga Tryggvasonar c. 1190 (Finnur 
Jónsson 1932), Heimskringla has usually been believed to have been written c. 1225-35 
(Andersson 1985, 217), but may have been written shortly before 1259, as mentioned below, and 
Óláf; saga Tryggvasonar en mesta c. 1300 (Olafur Halldórsson 1967, 552). 

5 The episode is also found in some manuscripts of Heimskringla (cf. Unger 1871, 491; 
Finnur Jónsson 1916, 573). 

"© Both episodes are only found in the Flateyjarbók-redaction of Óláfs saga Tryggvasonar en 
mesta. 

17 Óláfr Tryggvason plays a similar role in Norna-Gests þáttr (Harris 1986, 203). 
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The paganism which we find in the Þættir of the konungasogur is chiefly asso- 
ciated with King Óláfr Tryggvason, primarily known for the Christianization of 
Norway. Contrary to the downplaying of heathenism in the Íslendingasogur, the 
heathenism in konungasogur is central, especially in Óláfs saga Tryggvasonar en 
mesta. The omission of Odinian worship in the Íslendingasggur (and probably in 
Icelandic hagiography as well) may serve to idealize the Icelandic past. In the 
sagas of the missionary kings, on the other hand, the heathens and the tempta- 
tions of the two Óláfrs underline the kings’ orthodoxy and draw a parallel 
between them and Christ or John the Baptist. In the prologue in Óláfs saga 
Tryggvasonar by Oddr Snorrason, Óláfr Tryggvason was to Óláfr helgi as John 
the Baptist was to Christ. 


Óðinn in Fornaldarsogur 


The Icelandic romances called fornaldarsggur are set in pre-Christian and pre- 
Icelandic Scandinavia. The oldest manuscripts containing fornaldarsegur date 
from around 1300. In the fornaldarsogur, as in riddarasggur, direct contact with 
the supernatural is the rule (Torfi Tulinius 2000, 254). It is therefore not 
surprising that Odinn makes his most frequent appearances in the sagas in the 
fornaldarsggur.“ When Óðinn figures in a fornaldarsaga, he most often plays a 
part in the action of the saga. The sagas in which Odinn plays a part are as 
follows: Hrólfs saga kraka, Hervarar saga ok Heiðreks, Orvar-Odds saga, Egils saga 
einhenda ok Ásmundar berserkjabana, Gautreks saga, Hálf; saga ok Hálfsrekka, 
Volsunga saga, and Segubrot af fornkonungum. 

Óðinn's participation usually sees him sharing or revealing his divine knowl- 
edge to earthly heroes. This is so in all three versions of Hervarar saga ok 
Heiðreks, where Óðinn appears as Gestumblindi and excels in a riddle contest;” 
in Volsunga saga, where Óðinn is the patron of the Volsungar;* in Gautreks saga, 


18 See my discussion of Odinn in these sagas in Lassen (2003a). 

9 The three redactions of Hervarar saga ok Heiðreks are preserved in, respectively, AM 544 
4° (H), GKS 2845 4° (R), and UppsUB R 715 (U). GKS is an abbreviation for Gammel 
Kongelig Samling, The Old Royal Collection, The Royal Library in Copenhagen. The manu- 
script is now preserved at Stofnun Árna Magnússonar in Iceland. UppsUB is an abbreviation 
for Uppsala Universitetsbibliotek, Uppsala University Library, Sweden. 

*° Volsunga saga is preserved in one medieval manuscript: NKS 1824 b 4°. NKS is an 
abbreviation for Ny Kongelig Samling, The New Royal Collection, at The Royal Library in 
Copenhagen, where the manuscript remains. 
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where, in the longer redaction, he determines the destiny of Starkaðr and grants 
him (amongst other things) the gift of the skaldic craft;" and in Segubrot af forn- 
konungum, where we must assume that Óðinn has taught Haraldr hilditgnn the 
battle formation called ‘svinafylking’.” 

In two fornaldarsogur, Hrólfs saga kraka and some young manuscripts of 
Orvar-Odds saga, Óðinn is portrayed negatively, and in both sagas the hero 
resembles a noble heathen.” In the latter, Óðinn appears as the peasant Hrani. 
He tests Hrólfr's men and advises Hrólfr how to win an impending battle. Later 
on in the saga, before realizing who Hrani is, Hrólfr refuses to accept a gift of 
weapons from him. When he becomes aware of his mistake and tries to make it 
right, it is too late: Hrani’s farm has disappeared. In the battle against Hjorvarðr 
and Skuld, where Hrólfr dies, the heroes believe that Óðinn is in some way 
involved with the enemy’s superior force. Hrólfr is a noble heathen (Slay 1960, 
112; cf. Weber 1981, 475-76) who considers Óðinn to be an ‘jllur andi’ (evil 
spirit), a reminder of his description in the sagas of the missionary kings.“ 

In two other fornaldarsggur, Óðinn is given an uncharacteristic representa- 
tion. In Egils saga einhenda ok Ásmundar berserkjabana, Óðinn is the lord of the 
underworld (Lagerholm 1927, 63), which is probably inspired by the traditional 
Christian identification of Odinn with the devil (Lagerholm 1927, 63 nn. 3, 4). 
In Half saga ok Hálfsrekka Óðinn provides Geirhildr with the man she wishes 
to marry and later secures a victory for her in a brewing contest.“ Considering 


* The longer redaction is based on AM 590 b-c 4°, c. 1600-1700. 

* In Sggubrot af fornkonungum (which is only preserved fragmentary in AM 1 e B fol) 
Haraldr hilditgnn wonders why his enemy knows the ‘svinafylking’. Haraldr believed that he 
and Óðinn were the only ones who knew it. This implies that Óðinn taught Haraldr as well 
as his enemy this disposition of troops (as is the case in Saxo’s Gesta Danorum VII, 10. 6 and 
VII, 4. 8). 

3 In an interpolation in the manuscripts A, B, and E of Qrvar-Odds saga (Boer 1888, 
125-37) a Raudgrani (that is, Óðinn) appears and has negative characteristics. He is, however, 
not identified with an evil spirit as is the fact in Hrólfs saga kraka, but Raudgrani is, to some 
extent, ridiculed. See Lassen (2003a, 210-11). 

*4 The pagan gods are also diabolic presences in the translated hagiographic literature, for 
example, in Klements saga (Larsson 1885, 66—67). 

* Egils saga einhenda ok Ásmundar berserkjabana is preserved in one medieval redaction. In 
Lagerholm’s edition it is printed after AM 343 a 4°. 

eg Hálfs saga ok Hálfsrekka is preserved in one medieval redaction, GKS 2845 4“. Besides 
these occurences, Óðinn is also mentioned in other contexts in other fornaldarsogur; see the 
younger redaction of Sturlaugs saga starfsama (Zitzelberger 1969, 8, 20), the older redaction of 
Bósa saga (Jiriczek 1893, 3, 46), Ketils saga hængs (Rafn 1829, 132), and Ragnars saga loðbrókar 
(Olsen 1906—08a, 136). 
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the myth of the skaldic mead especially in Snorra Edda, his participation in the 
brewing contest is remarkable. Óðinn adds his spit to the brew as ferment. 
Óðinn says that he wants what is between Geirhildr and the vessel as payment 
for his help. Between the vessel and Geirhildr is her unborn child sired by King 
Alrekr, the future King Víkarr, who is sacrificed to Óðinn in the long redaction 
of Gautreks saga. When Alrekr tastes the brew, he composes a verse about the 
beer and his vision of his son hanging as an Óðinn-sacrifice (Seelow 1981, 170). 
Apparently the drink, fermented by the spit of Óðinn, has granted Alrekr 
visionary powers, for this is indeed the way his son, Víkarr, is sacrificed to Óðinn 
later in Gautreks saga. 

It is in the fornaldarsogur that we find Óðinn represented in the greatest 
variety of ways. This is probably because these sagas deal with pre-Christian 
Scandinavia and the genre freely allows the supernatural to interfere in the events 
of the saga. The Old-Icelandic term for this genre, lygisggur or ‘tall stories’, is 
another indication of the writers’ freedom of invention and freedom to transmit 
material which was viewed, in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, as pagan. 
The fornaldarsegur were mainly intended to be entertainment, and for this 
reason they were never constrained by their social function to the same degree 
as the Islendingasegur, Icelandic hagiography, or the konungasegur. 


Odinn in Skaldic Poetry 


Most skaldic poetry is preserved in the prose of the konungasegur, the Íslendinga- 
sogur, the contemporary sagas (or samtíðarsggur), in Snorra Edda, and in the 
grammatical treatises. In his monumental edition of skaldic poetry, Finnur 
Jónsson commonly followed the dating of the stanzas which was given by the 
surrounding prose. Since then, scholars have questioned whether the stanzas are 
as old as the prose claims. However, with the exception of a few stanzas, it is very 
difficult to date these poems without relying on information contained in the 
surrounding prose. I have therefore had no choice but to accept, for the most 
part, Finnur Jónsson's dating of skaldic stanzas. By accepting traditional dating, 
skaldic poetry may be taken as our only source of how the skalds of the earliest 
times, through the conversion period to the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
dealt with the pagan religion. But unfortunately many skaldic poems neither are 
preserved complete nor have a context that informs the reader about their 
occasion of composition, as is often the case in Snorra Edda. 

Óðinn only plays a part in the skaldic poems dated to the period before the 
Christian conversion of Norway and Iceland, that is in Ulfr Uggason’s Húsdrápa, 
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Þjóðólfr ór Hvini's Haustleng, and the anonymous Eiriksmdl. Odinn’s role in these 
poems is, however, minor. Húsdrápa describes Þórr's encounter with the Mið- 
garðs-serpent and the gods’ funeral for Baldr. The poem mentions Óðinn riding 
to the pyre. In Haustlgng, a narrative skaldic poem about the abduction of Iðunn, 
Óðinn is accompanied on his travels by Loki and Hænir; Óðinn comments that 
something is hindering the cooking of their food so that he has had to blow on 
the fire. But it is Loki who plays the main role in the narrative. In Eirtksmdl (a 
poem in eddic metre) Óðinn awaits the brave warrior Eiríkr, whom he has 
deprived of victory in battle, in Valhgll. This is also the scene of Hákonarmál. 

In skaldic stanzas in general Odinn is nevertheless the most frequently men- 
tioned pre-Christian god, a fact that might be consonant with his role in the 
myth about the mead of poetry as we know it from Hávamál and Snorra Edda. 
But his mention does not supply us with much information about the god 
because of the conventional nature of skaldic diction. In skaldic stanzas it is not 
uncommon to paraphrase dying in battle as ‘drinking beer with Óðinn“ or 
killing as ‘sending warriors to Odinn’.”* If we set such paraphrases aside, we gen- 
erally find that Odinn is mentioned in kennings for war (including weaponry) 
and for the composition of poetry. 

In 1934 Jan de Vries calculated how often the name of Óðinn or his Aeiti 
(alternative names) occurred in skaldic verse including kennings. The numbers 
are, however, too small to be significant in any statistical sense (Fidjestøl 1999, 
278-81). De Vries observed a dramatic decrease in the use of mythological 
kennings in the years after the conversion, but, as Fidjestøl remarks, he did not 
take into consideration that this would ‘partly be due to the well-known decline 
in the use of kennings in general’ (Fidjestøl 1999, 273). Fidjestøl has noted all the 
occurrences of heathen names of divine beings in a homogeneous corpus (court 
poetry) which can be dated relatively safely. He found a relatively steady decrease 
in the use of kennings with heathen referents, except for an increase in the thir- 
teenth century due to the poetry of Snorri Sturluson and others in the Sturlunga 
group (1999, 288-93). The decrease also holds true for the variety of Óðinsheiti 
(the names of Odinn) in use. In the pre-Christian poems, Óðinn is named in 
around forty different ways. This number drops to around twenty in the 


7 Kormakr, lausavisa 61: ‘myndak gl at Óðins drekka’. Finnur Jónsson 1912-15, Al, 90; BI, 
84. 

28 For example Glúmr Geirason uses the expression‘sendan sverdbautinn her seggja kindar 
Gauti’ in a poem about King Eiríkr blóðax (Finnur Jónsson 1912-15 Al, 75; BI, 66); as does 
Þórleifr Raudfeldarson in Hákonardrápa: ‘þú hefr gðlinga níu Óðni senda’ (Finnur Jónsson 
1912—15, Al, 141; BI, 132). 
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eleventh century, and in the fourteenth century, only about ten different beiti are 
used. I have also found that Odinsheiti seem to occur equally in kennings for war 
and for skaldic composition in poems of the pre-Christian era. On the other 
hand, in the eleventh century and onwards kennings for war dominate. 

Guðrún Nordal has suggested that it was skaldic diction’s origin in pagan 
myth that, paradoxically, made paganism admissible in Christian textual culture 
in Iceland. This line of argument is based on the analogy of the grounding of 
Christian Latin learning in works of the classical pre-Christian authors (Guðrún 
Nordal 2001, 8). We see pagan kennings in Christian poems as early as around 
1150 in Geisli by Einarr Skúlason (c. 1100-c. 1160), a poem composed in honour 
of St Óláfr Haraldsson. Sometimes pagan kennings unintentionally clash with 
Christian content. Such an unhappy juxtaposition may be seen in a Christian 
poem from the same period, Leiðarvísa (st. 37), which has this Odinsheiti in a 
kenning: ‘sidminnigr seima Þróttr' (the faithful Óðinn of gold). In this kenning 
‘seimr’ (gold) is the determinant that defines the significance of the baseword, 
Þróttr' (one of Odinn’s alternative names), as man; thus the meaning of the 
kenning is ‘a religious man’ (Finnur Jónsson 1912-15, Al, 625; BI, 631). 

Placitus drápa, composed by an anonymous poet in the twelfth century, is 
another Christian poem in which Odinn’s names occur in kennings. In stanza 
34 the ability of the Christian saint Plácitus to start a fight is mentioned. The 
fight is described by the kenning ‘Yggjar leik’ (the game of Yggr, Yggr being one 
of Óðinn's alternative names).”? A similar example is found in a Christian poem 
by Einarr Gilsson, composed in the fourteenth century in honour of Bishop 
Guðmundr Arason (st. 12): ‘erki-bundr kastala víns (Arch-Odinn of the 
stronghold of wine [chalice]). In this kenning ‘vin’ (wine) is the determinant that 
defines the significance of ‘kastali (stronghold) as chalice. “Pundr’ (another 
alternative name for Odinn) means ‘man’, and with its prefix ‘erki-’, arch-man, 
and thus the chalice determines the kenning’s meaning as arch-bishop (Finnur 
Jónsson 1912-15, All, 406-07; BII, 432). 

Sometimes the kennings for Odinn seem to be inspired by Christian termi- 
nology, as Olav Tveito has recently discussed (2002, 110-11). This is particularly 
evident when Óðinn is presented as a rex coelorum in the likeness of the Chris- 
tian God. A likely example of this is found in a poem by the eleventh-century 
skald Hofgarda-Refr Gestsson. He connects the epithet ‘used to reigning over the 
heaven’ to Óðinn (who is named by the Aeiti ‘Val-Gautr’).° These examples 


9 Placitus drápa, 34, 109. 
3° Stamr valdi hrannvala fannar brautar salar’. The determinant is ‘salar’ (of the hall) which 
defines ‘hrannvala’ (of the ship) ‘fannar (of the wave) ‘brautar’ (of the road), a kenning for sea 


as the heaven (Finnur Jónsson 1912-15, Al, 319; BI, 295). 
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show that, even though kennings using pagan names or imagery never disap- 
peared entirely, they did lose their pagan associations, and one may surmise that 
at least some of the many traditional names of Odinn had completely ceased to 
function as his heiti.“ 


Concluding Remarks 


Contrary to the impression given by some genres of Old Norse literature, The 
Elder Edda, Snorra Edda, and Ynglinga saga testify to the fact that it was not 
taboo to write about heathens in thirteenth-century Iceland. But there are great 
differences in how and to what extent the different genres deal with heathenism. 
The number and the diversity of appearances made by Odinn in the various 
genres of Old Norse literature seem to be determined more by religious ideology 
than by any presumed generic laws. Given the religious ideology of the Íslen- 
dingasggur and Icelandic hagiographical literature, it is not surprising that Óðinn 
is almost completely absent from such sagas. As a means of idealizing one’s past 
in medieval Christian Iceland, the pagan protagonists in the Íslendingasogur were 
most often represented as noble heroes, the conversion as voluntary and peaceful, 
and according to this the early holy men of Iceland in the bískupasggur do not 
fight against heathenism as their southern colleagues do in the translated hagiog- 
raphy. On the contrary, the missionary characteristics of the sagas about the 
Óláfrs explain why we suddenly meet Óðinn here as a participant and why he 
is sometimes identified with the devil. The Southern European setting explains 
why Óðinn does not play a part in the riddarasggur, sagas which are nevertheless 
free to use supernatural elements. This same freedom, as well as the Northern 
setting, explain why we meet Odinn most often and in the most varied guises in 
the fornaldarsegur. It is important to note that these sagas are predominantly set 
in a pre-Christian environment, which allows a more frequent use of Odinn. We 
do, however, also meet noble heathens in this genre, and the description of Odinn 
is in several instances modelled upon Christian ideas. Finally, the kennings of the 
skaldic poems show the development of the use of Óðinn and his eżiti in skaldic 
diction from as early as before the conversion and well into Christian times. The 


% In 1958 Wolfgang Lange suggested that the heathen kennings were either indispensable 
or harmless: ‘Neben den vielen Wörtern der alten Sakralsprache, die fallen mussten, stehen 
einige wenige, die auch von der christlichen Dichtung benutzt werden konnten: sei es, dass sie 
ihrem Inhalt nach unentbehrlich, sei es, dass sie als allgemeine Wörter ungefahrlich waren’ 
(1958, 280). 
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mention of Óðinn and his beiti becomes less frequent and we mark a decrease 
in the variety of his Aeiti in skaldic kennings, which is probably due to the 
general decline in the use of kennings. It is, however, noteworthy that kennings 
for war with Óðinn or his beiti dominate from the eleventh century onwards. 
Generic laws of skaldic poetry probably do not govern the use of references to 
Óðinn to the same extentas in the sagas, since the conventional nature of skaldic 
diction all but empties some of Óðinn's heiti of their original meaning. 

In conclusion, two factors — religion and geography — seem to be decisive for 
the representation of Odinn (or to acertain degree Nordic heathenism in general) 
in the different texts of the Old Norse corpus. The geographical setting of the text 
determines to some extent whether Nordic heathenism is relevant at all; more 
importantly, the Christian function or milieu of the text explains the representa- 
tion and valorization of heathenism.? My study of the representation of Óðinn 
in the different genres has shown that it differs in accordance with the aim of the 
text. Studying the different literary genres and the intentions behind each text 
is, therefore, of considerable value in the study of Old Norse mythology.” 


3 For a further discussion of the Christian impact on the description of Óðinn, see Lassen 
(2003b). 

3 Although it is beyond the scope of this article to focus on the main sources of Old Norse 
mythology — Saxo Grammaticus’s Gesta Danorum, Snorra Edda, The Elder Edda, and 
Ynglinga saga — my conclusion further points to the importance of understanding the 
intentions of the main sources in general, when studying figures or narratives of Old Norse 
mythology. When using Gesta Danorum, scholars normally consider the aim of the text, which 
has proved to be a fruitful approach (cf. Clunies Ross 1992). Saxo’s Latin text is more explicitly 
biased against Old Norse gods than Snorra Edda, the eddic poems, and Ynglinga saga. But this 
does not mean that the different intentions behind the descriptions of Odinn in the main texts 
of Old Norse mythology cannot be explained in the light of the different aims of these texts. 
In Ynglinga saga, the introductory saga to the sagas of the Norwegian kings, Odinn is an 
earthly king — a fornaldarsaga-type of king to a great extent; in the skaldic handbook Snorra 
Edda he is, on one level of his description, presented as a god of skalds; and in Gesta Danorum, 
the History of the Danes written on behalf of Archbishop Absalon, he is a false god but still 
the patron of the Danes. The description of Odinn in the eddic poems, on the other hand, is 
difficult to summarize because each poem has a different context, and due to this the 
description of Odinn differs from poem to poem. I have argued in this article that the 
description of Odinn in Old Norse genres is influenced by differing contexts. A contextual 
study of Old Norse mythological figures or narratives may teach us more about Odinn, and 
further about the methods which writers used when describing their history and the heathen 
past of medieval Scandinavia. 
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